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The Russian Empire entered what became known as the First World War in 
the summer of 1914 as a Great Power on the Eurasian continent; four years 
later, the Russian Empire was no more. In its place was a Bolshevik rump 
state surrounded by a ring of hostile powers who shared some loyalty to the 
values of the Old Regime, or a conservative version of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. The notable exception to this was Menshevik-dominated Georgia in 
Transcaucasia, which pursued a moderate but socialist transformation of its 
society. Although all the Central European dynastic empires (Austria-Hungary, 
the Ottomans, Germany and Russia) failed to survive the suicidal war, what 
succeeded the Russian Empire, namely, the Soviet socialist state, was unlike 
any other successor regime. Many of the origins of that Soviet state, and the 
civil war that did so much to shape it, can be traced to the preceding world 
war: new political techniques and practices, the polarisation of mass politics, 
the militarisation of society and a social revolution that brought to power a 
new set of elites determined to transform society even further while in the 
midst of mobilising for its own war of self-defence against domestic and for- 
eign enemies. The war demanded unprecedented mobilisation of society and 
economy against formidable enemies to the west and south. The industrial 
mobilisation alone triggered ‘a crisis in growth — a modernisation crisis in thin 
disguise’.’ But the economic crisis, with its attendant dislocations and disrup- 
tions, unfolded against the backdrop of an impressive societal recruitment; 
the involvement of millions of subjects in the war effort raised demands for 
political reform and exacerbated the crisis of the Old Regime. 


The outbreak of war 


The outbreak of war followed from the absence of any effective international 
mechanisms for resolving interstate conflicts on the European continent 


1 Norman Stone, The Eastern Front, 1914-1917 (New York: Penguin, 1998), p. 14. 
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after the decline of the system of ‘balance of power’. The previous diplo- 
matic arrangements were predicated on no single power gaining overwhelm- 
ing influence over the affairs of Europe. That balance was disrupted by the 
rise of a powerful German Reich in Central Europe that was committed to 
a position of world power under its aggressive emperor, Wilhelm II. Faced 
with new threats on its western borders, Russia abandoned its traditional 
nineteenth-century royalist alliance with Germany and Austria-Hungary for 
a new set of relationships, the Triple Entente, with the constitutional monar- 
chy of Great Britain and republican France, in the 1890s. The immediate 
casus belli was an Austrian ultimatum to Serbia after the assassination of 
the Habsburg heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, and his wife in Sarajevo on 
28 June 1914; Russia and Austria-Hungary were divided over other issues of 
growing contention as well, particularly the fate of Austrian eastern Galicia 
(today’s western Ukraine), where pre-war tensions involved several sensa- 
tional espionage trials and fears of annexation. Influential German elites, for 
their part, developed plans to detach the western borderlands of the Russian 
Empire and reduce their eastern rival to a medium-sized and non-threatening 
power. 

It was these western borderlands (today’s Poland, Ukraine, Belarus, 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia) which witnessed the war’s most devastating 
violence and whose social structures were unintentionally and dramatically 
transformed even before the revolutions of 1917 proper. This set of battle- 
grounds became knownas the eastern front of the First World War and remains 
much less well known in English-language literature than the western front 
that pitted Germany against France and Britain. Transcaucasia (today’s Geor- 
gia, Armenia and Azerbaijan) also became another important front in the war 
after the Ottoman Empire joined the Central Powers in late October 1914. 
Here, too, the war strained local resources, destroyed moderate, nascent civil 
societies and pitted ethnic and social groups against one another in violent 
struggles for survival. 

Although most elites in Russia (as was true for the other belligerent powers) 
dreaded the outcome of a major continental war, the proclamation of war in 
July 1914 was greeted in educated society with a wave of patriotism and some 
willingness to suspend the opposition to the obstreperous regime of Emperor 
Nicholas II. Russian elites naively shared the certainty of their counterparts 
across the continent that the war would be over by Christmas. The call-up 
of soldiers to military service was less of a patriotic manifestation, with draft 
riots and other violence providing the first foretaste of the war’s challenge to 
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social cohesion.* The standing army of the tsar, 1,423,000, was augmented 
by 5 million new troops by the end of the year. From 1914 to 1916, the last 
year soldiers were conscripted for the imperial army, 14.4 million men were 
called to service; by 1917, 37 per cent of the male population of working age 
was serving in the army. (The Central Powers’ numbers, including the armies 
of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria, reached 25,100,000, but 
were fighting on the two major fronts.) Despite the numerical advantages 
the Russian army enjoyed, its troops faced several disadvantages against the 
German forces; these included technical matters, such as relatively inadequate 
railroad lines to transport troops around the fronts, organisational problems 
caused by political conflicts at the top of the army (particularly between the 
supreme commander Grand Prince Nikolai Nikolaevich and the minister of 
war, General Sukhomlinov), and the general inefficiency and corruption of 
much of the Russian state apparatus. Still, the Germans’ Schlieffen Plan called 
for initially concentrating the major military efforts on the western front, 
affording some small measure of respite to the Russians in the east. 


Military campaigns: 1914-16 


During the first months of the war, the eastern front formed north-south from 
the East Prussian marshes to the Carpathian Mountains. The Russian (First 
and Second) armies first confronted the Germans in East Prussia and defeated 
them at Gumbinnen. They were not allowed to savour their victory long 
before the Germans turned the tables on them at the Battle of Tannenberg, 
which ended in disaster for the Russians, who lost 90,000 prisoners and 122,000 
casualties. The first battles revealed the scandalous shortage of rifles in the 
Russian army (one for every three soldiers). In a subsequent defeat, the First 
Battle of the Masurian Lakes, the Russians lost another 45,000 prisoners and 
100,000 men killed and wounded. The pain of these defeats was partly allayed 
when the Russians defeated their Austrian counterparts in Galicia and occu- 
pied Lemberg (Lwow/L’viv/L’vov) and other important fortress cities for 
nearly eight months. Austria lost 300,000 men, including 100,000 prisoners, in 
a blow from which it never quite recovered. The Germans provided the new 
momentum on the side of the Central Powers with a successful push towards 
Russian Poland in October. 


2. In the opinion of Vladimir Gurko, ‘the war excited neither patriotism nor indignation 
among the peasants and factory workers’. Features and Figures of the Past: Government and 
Opinion in the Reign of Nicholas II (New York, 1958), p. 528. 
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With a stalemate quickly developing on the western front, the German 
leadership was persuaded to make the eastern front a higher priority in 1915, a 
policy which bore fruit in the first major Russian retreat of the war. (It was also 
during the campaign against Warsaw that the Germans first used poison gas 
in the war.) The Second Battle of the Masurian Lakes in February ended in the 
Russians’ retreat from East Prussia. After the fall of the fortress of Przemysl, 
the Russians lost 126,000 prisoners. Lemberg fell in June, Warsaw and Brest- 
Litovskin August and the German advance was halted only in November. Inthe 
meantime, Emperor Nicholas II, against the advice of most of his counsellors, 
dismissed his great-uncle in August and insisted on taking personal command 
of his armies. The army’s admission that 500,000 soldiers had deserted during 
the first year of war, most of them into German and Austrian prisoner-of-war 
camps, effectively surrendering to the enemy, raised alarm among the military 
and political elite. 

A new army Chief of Staff, General Mikhail Alekseev, was able to rebuild 
much of the shattered Russian forces and 1916 brought short-lived victory to 
the Russian side with the successful June-July offensive of General Aleksei 
Brusilov, one of the best generals in the Russian camp. Another set of devastat- 
ing Austrian defeats nearly took the Habsburg monarchy out of the war, but the 
Germans came to the rescue and Brusilov’s advances had outrun his supply 
lines. Once again, casualties were staggering on both sides (1,412,000 Rus- 
sian casualties, including 212,000 POWs; 750,000 Austro-Hungarian casualties, 
380,000 of them POWs) and contributed to broad demoralisation among both 
military and civilian populations. Though the war would drag on for another 
two murderous years, the Russian army, after the defeat of the Brusilov offen- 
sive, never again threatened the Germans’ domination of Eastern Europe. It 
was the Germans’ own defeat in 1918, combined with revolution at home and 
international pressure, that forced them to abandon the borderlands between 
Russia and the Reich, and even then they stayed on in various arrangements 
until Allied High Commissions could organise a transfer of power, for example, 
in the Baltic states. 


The martial law regime and its consequences 


On 16 July 1914, wide swaths of the Russian Empire were placed under martial 
law; this included not only the front-line regions and a broad band of terri- 
tory behind the lines. It also included the two capitals, Moscow and Petrograd 
(recently renamed to reflect a more patriotic Slavic identity against the German 
enemy and its culture). Military authorities had virtually unlimited authority to 
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overturn the decisions of local civilian governments; Russia’s tenuous achieve- 
ments in establishing some autonomy for civilian self-rule in the empire were 
effectively reversed in a matter of months.? The army set up a ‘Chancellery 
for Civilian Administration’ to co-ordinate its rule over the population, and 
the expansion of the power and authority of the army proceeded with little 
effective resistance. The Duma, which had already had its powers trimmed 
in Nicholas’s determination to roll back the concessions he had made under 
pressure in 1905, suffered further limitations with the war and had virtually no 
power to influence the course of the war. Several wartime finance measures, 
especially the imposition of taxes, were passed by special enactments of the 
government, without consulting the Duma. Duma deputies at best could use 
the parliament as a tribune to voice their opposition criticism of the regime, 
but they had no power over the military budget, war aims or the conduct of the 
war. Interior Minister Nikolai Maklakov led the government’s assault on the 
Duma; the government declared its intention to extend use of the Clause 87 
of the Fundamental Laws, banned press coverage of meetings of the Council 
of Ministers and effectively abandoned the principle of parliamentary immu- 
nity. After a largely ceremonial session on 26 July the government refused to 
reconvene the parliament until it needed a state budget passed. The Fourth 
Duma met for three days (27-9 January 1915) and was dismissed again until 
November. And, thanks to the Stolypin coup d’état of June 1907, the electoral 
franchise shaped a conservative, Russian nationalist majority in the Fourth 
Duma (which convened from 1912 to 1917) with virtually no representation 
from the non-Russian populations or the non-propertied classes. The war, far 
from saving the Duma as it was hoped by the moderate parties who declared 
the union sacrée, instead offered the government an opportunity to reduce the 
Fourth Duma from a legislative to a consultative assembly.* 

The military managed to free itself, however, even from the Petrograd 
bureaucracies, the Council of Ministers, and wilfully disregarded decisions 
passed by the State Council, the conservative upper house of the relatively new 
Russian parliament. For example, in 1915 Chief of Staff Nikolai Ianushkevich, 
in the name of national security or military strategic interests and evoking 
the war against Napoleon in 1812, ordered a scorched-earth policy to deny 
the Germans and Austrians any advantage from the reoccupied territories 


3 Fora description of the martial law regime, see Daniel Graf, “The Reign of the Generals: 
Military Government in Western Russia, 1914-1915’, Ph. D. diss., University of Nebraska, 
1972. 

4 See Raymond Pearson, The Russian Moderates and the Crisis of Tsarism, 1914-1917 (New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1977). 
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in Poland and Galicia, over the clear objections of the State Council. The 
scorched-earth policy made conditions much less tolerable for any future 
Russian reoccupation, but short-term considerations appeared to win out 
over longer-term rationale. That policy was also one more illustration of the 
increasing brutalisation of the war and its devastating impact on the civilian 
population that fell in its wake. 

Occupation policy in the first months of the war was another site for the 
exercise of the military’s new powers. Lemberg’s military governor-general, 
Georgii Bobrinskii, oversaw the expulsion of enemy aliens (German and 
Austrian citizens) and the arrest and deportation of thousands of Polish, Jewish 
and Ukrainian community leaders whose loyalty was suspect to the interior 
of the empire, thereby giving rise to radical émigré circles in nearly every 
major European Russian city. Martial law authorities confiscated personal and 
communal property, particularly that of religious, educational and cultural 
institutions, and transferred them to new owners in violation of any due pro- 
cess or judicial norms. To staff the occupation administration, the Russian 
military authorities deployed hundreds of local bureaucrats and notables from 
the south-west provinces, a stronghold of Russian nationalist parties and move- 
ments shaped by a largely anti-Polish and anti-Jewish politics of Old Regime 
elite self-defence. And, under the cover of the Russian occupation, several polit- 
ically engaged hierarchs of the Orthodox Church, notably Archbishop Evlogii, 
launched a new campaign for the reconversion of the Galician population to 
its ‘traditional’ Orthodox faith from its Greek-Catholic apostasy. 

Most Russian subjects in the interior provinces were provisionally spared 
these massive new intrusions into local social life, but when the retreat of 
1915 threw the front lines and the martial law regime far to the east, they 
too got their first taste of the redrawn borders between civilian and military 
authority. Moreover, the retreat of the Russian army also brought into the 
imperial heartland millions of refugees (2.7 million in 1915, which grew to 
3.3 million by May 1916) for whom little or no provision had been made by the 
imperial government. These refugees, not surprisingly, quickly overwhelmed 
local resources and their alien presence provoked pogroms. 

Finally, the military authorities began experimenting with modern tech- 
niques of political control over the populations under their expanding author- 
ity, particularly in the area of surveillance. A “Temporary Statute on Military 
Censorship’ introduced a regime of press and postal controls after the outbreak 
of war. For the first time, the army began monitoring its soldiers’ correspon- 
dence for signs of discontent or disloyalty to the dynasty and empire; the 
expansion of surveillance marked both a quantitative and qualitative change 
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over any previous efforts of the tsarist bureaucracy. And after the Great Retreat 
of 1915 and the re-emergence ofa vocal opposition in the Duma, the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs extended the surveillance practices to civilian society. The army 
also began to invest the first substantial resources in wartime propaganda to 
persuade the largely conscript army of the righteousness of the Russian cause. 
Russian conscripts were sent to the front with a vague message of pan-Slavic 
liberation of their suffering brothers under Habsburg rule overlaid with an 
insistence on Teutonic barbarism, illustrated, for example, by the atrocities 
committed by the retreating Hungarian (sic) forces in 1914. The war was cast 
as a fight for survival between German militarism and Slavic, Orthodox civil- 
isation. The rhetoric of titanic struggle contributed to the totalisation of the 
war and the sense that no sacrifice was too great for the cause. 


The nationalisation of the empire 


The wartime propaganda was one factor in the polarisation oflarge parts of the 
imperial population along ethnic or national lines. As in other multinational 
empires, ethnic and class identities frequently reinforced one another; ethnic 
groups occupied particular socio-economic niches in the imperial political 
economy. The relative ethnic peace of the pre-war period was shattered by 
the war and its policies of ethnic discrimination and militarisation, beginning 
in the borderlands and moving quickly to the centre.’ Above all, any Russian 
subject with German ancestry became a potential target of ‘patriotic self- 
defence’ groups, which were vigilante groups who destroyed property and 
injured or killed individuals. This was true even in the capitals where maximum 
security measures were ostensibly in place. In one particularly violent outburst, 
Moscow mobs destroyed 800 ‘German’ businesses in May 1915. During the 
first months of the war, the Volynian German population, which had resided 
in the area as peaceable agriculturists for decades, was brutally uprooted and 
resettled inland by military order. This was not, by the way, a trend encouraged 
by the court, who rather feared its consequences, given the German ancestry 
of the Empress Alexandra and even more distant members of the Romanov 
family. The number of Baltic and other German nobles who served in the 
officer corps and throughout the imperial bureaucracy fed a steady stream of 
rumours about the court’s signing a separate peace with the enemy or, more 
ominously, working for Russia’s defeat by the Germans. 


5 See Eric Lohr, Nationalizing the Russian Empire: The Campaign against Enemy Aliens during 
World War I (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2003). 
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The favourite scapegoat of the Russian nationalist Right, of course, had 
been the Jews, whose often German-sounding names presented the political 
anti-Semites with all the evidence they needed of the Jews’ divided or non- 
existent loyalty for the Romanov throne and the Russian Empire. The military 
command, too, was rife with vicious anti-Semites, beginning with Chief of Staff 
Ianushkevich, who banned Jewish employees in the public organisations that 
worked behind the front lines in support of the army. Anti-Jewish measures 
in occupied Galicia spread back into the rear as local military authorities, 
seemingly on their own initiative, refused to receive Jewish conscripts into their 
camps and fortresses. Despite the presence of hundreds of thousands of Jewish 
conscripts in the army, the tone set from above held that Jews were unsuitable 
soldierly material and incapable of genuine Russian patriotism. These already 
firmly held prejudices were not only given new life in the conditions of the 
martial law regime, but the 1915 retreat marked a historic break in imperial 
policy towards the Jews when the Pale of Settlement was informally ended. 
Hundreds of thousands of Jews from the western borderlands now sought 
shelter and new lives in interior provinces that had never seen any or such 
large numbers of non-Christian aliens. The military made the least provision 
for accommodating the Jewish refugees from the war zone and often put 
obstacles in their way. 

As was true for nearly all the refugees who fled from the war zone to the 
relative security of the interior during the war, so, too, Jewish community 
leaders in the empire began to organise refugee relief for their co-religionists 
and co-ethnics.° These sorts of non-governmental organisations emerged to 
fill the gap left by the inadequate response of the imperial officials. (The 
Tatyana Society, symbolically headed by one of the emperor's daughters, made 
little dent in the massive social crisis provoked by the refugee problem.) But 
because most of these organisations defined themselves along ethnic lines, 
they had the unintended consequence of further reinforcing not just ethnic or 
national identities, but increasingly exclusivist ones. An applicant for aid had to 
demonstrate that she was a full-blooded member of the Jewish, Latvian, Polish 
or other nation. However much good these organisations were able to do for 
the refugee population, the presence of millions of uprooted human beings 
left them vulnerable to the often radical appeals of oppositionist parties. The 
politics of desperation —survival in conditions of economic disorganisation and 
loss of local control — found fertile ground among the displaced populations 


6 See Peter Gatrell, A Whole Empire Walking (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1999). 
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who had to leave behind their institutions of communal control and self- 
support. 

The Poles were another popular target of the nationalist right, but the 
Russian government found itselfin the curious position of competing with the 
Germans for Polish loyalties by promising ever-increasing measures of auton- 
omy and unification for a post-war Poland. The Germans started the rivalry 
by promising to restore a united Poland after the Central Powers’ victory; the 
Russians followed quickly with their own promise to return Poland to the map 
of Europe under Russian protection, of course. The Germans, in support of 
their war aims of detaching the ‘borderlands’ from the Russian Empire, sup- 
ported oppositionist parties and movements in the League of Foreign Peoples 
of Russia that embraced Poles, Finns, Ukrainians, Georgians and many others. 
It was not only the Poles who took heart from this international rivalry for 
their loyalties; other nations of the empire, particularly the Ukrainians and 
Finns, began to point to the Polish example as appropriate for their aspirations 
too. When Nicholas II promised Armenians ‘a shining future’ on a visit to 
the Caucasus, they, too, expected dramatic changes in the post-war world. 
Still, many high-ranking military authorities, and their provisional allies in the 
public organisations, continued to hold Poles in considerable suspicion and 
resented the promises made to this periodically rebellious (and ungrateful) 
subject people. For those Russian nationalists who battled the Ukrainian (and, 
to a lesser degree, the Belorussian) national movement of the early twentieth 
century, it was the Poles who were primarily the instigators of any sense of 
distinct Ukrainian nationality that had emerged over the centuries. To ‘win 
back’ the Ukrainians from their Polonised culture and their Greek-Catholic 
faith, it was also necessary to battle the Roman Catholic and Polish influence 
in the western borderlands. 

In support of the Polish ‘project’ of the Russian government, the army 
authorised the creation of separate Polish military formations early in the war. 
Elsewhere, exile communities in the Russian Empire, from Serbs to Czechs, 
were also offered the opportunity to organise their own national units to 
take part in the liberation of their people from the Germanic enemies. Before 
long, the Russian authorities were recruiting such national military units from 
among the numerous prisoners of war in Russian camps. Armenians similarly 
were permitted to organise volunteer military units after the entry of the Turks 
into the war, also in the name of national liberation. In retrospect, the arming of 
national liberation movements might have seemed a suicidal policy departure 
for the multinational Russian Empire, but it was following the practice of 
most of the belligerents. The Germans outfitted anti-Russian Finnish, Polish 
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and eventually Ukrainian units; for the army of Austria-Hungary armed units 
manned by ethnic groups who had their counterparts across the border were 
not much ofa departure, but a long-standing principle of military organisation, 
though much criticised. One of the consequences, nonetheless, of the Russian 
experiments along these lines was the rise of the politics of the nationalisation 
of the imperial army, which would split not only the army high command, but 
soldiers’ organisations across the empire and civilian organisations and parties 
as well. During 1917, nearly every majornon-Russian national movement began 
making claims for their own armed forces. 

Although all the ethnic and confessional communities of the empire pro- 
claimed their solidarity with the emperor’s war (even those many groups who 
had no formal representative in the Duma), the wartime climate of suspi- 
cion, espionage and treason spread from the western borderlands, where the 
fighting was most intense, into the rest of the empire. After the entry of the 
Ottoman Empire into the war on the side of the Central Powers, the Turkic 
and Muslim populations of the empire came under increasing scrutiny, despite 
generally low levels of flight or oppositionist sentiment. The campaigns on 
the Caucasian front also soon resulted in a large influx of Armenian refugees 
from the Turkish forced march and massacre of 1915; most of them ended up 
in the first major city across the border, Baku, which was also home to Azeri 
Turks and others. Despite the efforts of the enthusiastically pro-Armenian 
Viceroy Vorontsov-Dashkov in Tiflis, the Armenians suffered new pogroms 
after their escape from the Ottoman Turks on the part of local Turks who 
were, similar to their counterparts in European Russia, largely overwhelmed 
by the influx of new populations without income, housing and community 
resources. 

The most violent ethnic conflict of the war came in the Steppe region and 
Turkestan (today’s Central Asia) in 1916. The army, haemorrhaging from the 
devastating losses during the first two years of fighting, insisted on a labour 
mobilisation of ethnic groups previously exempt from military service in June 
1916. Throughout July and August the Turkic natives, largely Kazakhs and 
Kirgiz, rose up against the Russian and Ukrainian peasants who had only 
recently been resettled in the area as part of Stolypin’s solution to the agrarian 
problem. Conflict over land use and other resources provided the broader 
context for the bloodletting, but the immediate excuse was the call-up to 
labour service. As many as 1,000,000 Kazakhs and Kirgiz lost their lives in 
the widespread pogroms or fled to Chinese Turkestan across the eastern 
border. Only in mid-January 1917 did Russian officials regain control over 
the region. In the meantime, 9,000 Slavic homesteads had been destroyed 
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and 3,500 settlers killed in what looked very much like a conventional colonial 
war. 

In short, the wartime policies and the economic hardships that were their 
mostly unintended consequences shaped a hardening of ethnic and national 
identities that quickly filled the ideological space after the abdication of 
Nicholas II and the discrediting of the monarchical principle. This dynamic 
is key to understanding the dismantling of the Russian Empire in 1917 and 
beyond. 


The politics of war 


The war shaped a dramatic transformation of political life in the Russian 
Empire. At one level, that of the autocrat, it was as if little had changed. 
Nicholas II seemed as determined as ever to undermine his own government 
in the name of defence of his autocratic prerogatives. But the poor perfor- 
mance ofthe Russian army in the first year of the war, and especially the ‘Great 
Retreat’ and munitions crisis of 1915, emboldened the opposition to challenge 
the court for new political reforms. The Progressive Bloc, a coalition of par- 
ties from progressive nationalists to Kadets, demanded among other things a 
government of confidence, amnesty for those convicted or deported without 
trial on religious and political grounds, the repeal of discriminatory measures 
against Poles, Jews, Ukrainians and religious minorities, concessions to Finland 
and the extension of local self-government — in other words, respect for the 
constitution. The emperor angrily prorogued the Duma and decided to leave 
for the front to replace his great-uncle as commander-in-chief. That decision 
was certain to introduce yet more confusion and lack of co-ordination in the 
government, as court intrigues and constant personnel replacements came to 
replace policy-making; the possibility of any co-operation with ‘society’, even 
in the Duma, seemed more and more remote. 

Still, the moderate opposition was able and willing to cloak itself in 
the cause of patriotism in its conflict with the autocracy to a far greater 
degree than it had during the Russo-Japanese war. Oppositionist patriotism, in 
the form of a defence of Russia’s Great Power status and the integrity of the 
empire, united the Right and Centre parties of the political spectrum. The 
Bolsheviks had cast the lone votes against war credits for the government 
in the Duma and were promptly arrested on charges of treason, and they 
were joined by the Mensheviks in a resolution condemning the war and the 
political and social order that had brought it about. The two largest socialist 
parties, the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries, quickly faced splits in 
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their leadership over rival programmes of internationalism and the pursuit of 
immediate peace or more patriotic justifications for war in the name of com- 
bating German militarism. Here was born the ideology of defencism (and 
later, revolutionary defencism), a type of left-wing patriotism that would play 
a large role during 1917 and after.” The revolutionary parties, or at least a large 
part of their mass membership, thereby began to express an ideological justi- 
fication for the further pursuit of war and the mobilisation of society in that 
cause. Against a European-wide tradition of anti-militarism and international 
peace, this development portended a new era of revolutionary politics. Still, 
by 1917 society was poised to reorganise itself along lines of war and peace, 
even if those lines were frequently shifting. 

Perhaps an even more important development of the early war years than 
the relative impotence of the legal political parties and the tacit dissolution 
of the Duma was the, in part, compensatory rise of what has been recently 
described as ‘the parastatal complex’,* semi-public, semi-state structures that 
were summoned into being by the tragically evident shortcomings of the 
government in outfitting its own war effort and by the political class ofeducated 
society demanding a role in this war effort. The largest and most influential of 
these organisations were: the union of zemstvos, the union of towns and the war 
industries committees. The zemstvos, organs oflocal self-government, were the 
first to propose an expanded role for society when they founded the All-Russian 
Union for the Relief of Sick and Wounded Soldiers. The Moscow provincial 
zemstvo convened an emergency session on 7 August 1914, and succeeded in 
enlisting thirty-five provincial zemstvos in its reliefinitiative. The tsar reluctantly 
acknowledged their offer, and ungraciously warned that their existence would 
be limited to the duration of the war. A loose agreement divided up the empire 
between the Red Cross and the War Ministry, on the one hand, and the union 
on the other, with the Red Cross serving the immediate front-line area. In 
fact, the unions’ legal status remained unsettled throughout their existence 
because the Duma was unable to pass legislation regulating their activities; this 
extra-legal, or illegal, status, was characteristic of several of the agencies that 
emerged during the war years. This seeming disability notwithstanding, the 
expansion of zemstvo activities significantly transformed local government and 


7 See Ziva Galili y Garcia, ‘Origins of Revolutionary Defensism: I. G. Tseretelli and the 
“Siberian Zimmerwaldists”’, Slavic Review 41 (Sept. 1982): 454-76; George Katkov, Russia 
1917: The February Revolution (New York: Harper and Row, 1967), pp. 23-37. 

8 See Peter Holquist, Making War, Forging Revolution (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 2002), pp. 4, 21, 26-7, 28, 30, 38. Holquist adapts this term from historian of Germany 
Michael Geyer, “The Stigma of Violence, Nationalism and War in Twentieth Century 
Germany’, German Studies Review, special issue (1992): 75-110. 
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forced open the franchise of the local bodies to include large numbers of the 
technical and professional intelligentsia. As an indicator of their semi-public, 
semi-state status, zemstvo doctors were exempt from the draft.? From their 
initial charge to aid in the evacuation of wounded soldiers from the front, the 
unions moved into army supply of food and clothing, civilian public health 
and food supply, refugee relief and other spheres. 

As the war situation deteriorated, the parastatal complex expanded its activ- 
ities to help mobilise industry more effectively, in effect becoming an integral 
part of the military supply administration. In response to the munitions crisis 
of the first year of the war, patriotic business circles created the war industries 
committees in mid-1915 and brought together representatives of the govern- 
ment, business, public organisations and eventually labour, in a revolutionary 
departure from Russia’s traditional administrative practices, but here, too, in 
the name of mobilising the economy more effectively for the war effort.” 
The issue of working-class participation forced the socialist parties to face 
squarely the dilemmas of defencism in late 1915 and they split over their tactics 
towards collaborating with the ‘bourgeois’ government. Initially, Menshevik 
Internationalists and Bolsheviks were in a minority in advocating boycott on 
the grounds that workers must not support a bourgeois government engaged 
in an imperialistic war. The leaders of the war industries committees them- 
selves, the industrialists of Moscow and the provinces, largely supported what 
they called ‘healthy militarism’ in the name of ‘Great Russia’. Though they 
contributed significantly to the mobilisation of industry for the war, their 
efforts were frustrated by continuing governmental intransigence, their own 
disunity and growing social conflicts articulated by the workers’ groups that 
formed throughout the country under their aegis. The imperial government 
even embarked on a brief experiment to integrate the war effort with the 
creation of a Special Council for Defence in August 1915. 

Later initiatives of the parastatal complex extended to the food supply and 
the efforts to overcome the failings of the market in getting food to where it 
needed to be delivered. If we add to this the previously mentioned organisations 
that arose to tend to the needs of refugees, we have a picture of tremendous, 
unprecedented self-mobilisation of society in the cause of war. This was as 
much a ‘societalisation’ of the military as it was a militarisation of society," 


9 See William Ewing Gleason, “The All-Russian Union of Towns and the All-Russian Union 
of Zemstvos in World War I: 1914-1917’, Ph. D. diss., Indiana University, 1972. 
10 See Lewis Siegelbaum, The Politics of Industrial Mobilization, 1914-1917: A Study of the 
War-Industries Committees (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1983). 
11 Holquist, Making War, pp. 211-12. 
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in which relations between the civilian and military elites were remarkably 
intimate. Characteristically, the chairman of the unions, Prince L’vov, was fond 
of extolling the ‘unity of the army and the people’, and the conflation of civilian 
and military spheres of the Russian state was proceeding at an alarming pace. 
The model for many in the public organisations was the wartime economy 
of Germany, but with less reliance on a far less-developed Russian market 
economy and an even larger role for the state than in Germany itself. As 
Nicholas II persistently undermined the legitimacy and functioning of the 
official state institutions, the military and the parastatal complex took over 
more and more of the state’s actual functioning. In so doing, they also came to 
see themselves as a rival state and increasingly challenged the autocracy on its 
right to rule on the basis of that experience. Indeed, by 1916, the chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, B. V. Shtiurmer, warned that Russia would soon have two 
governments; and in April 1916 the government banned all public congresses 
and conferences, but had to back down in the face of public pressure. Other 
government officials and members of the court also feared the ambitions of 
the war industries committees and saw in them a source of sedition, “a second 
government’ or even ‘revolutionary organ’. That the centre ofboth the unions’ 
activities and the war industries committees’ most energetic opposition was 
in Moscow underlined the emerging split within the Russian ruling elite. 


Revolution and the transformation of war 


It was probably only the delegation from army headquarters that could have 
persuaded Nicholas II to abdicate ‘for the sake of saving Russia and for the 
victorious ending of the war’ in March 1917. And so the war that Nicholas 
had reluctantly embarked upon and almost wilfully mismanaged brought 
him down together with the dynasty itself. The Provisional Government that 
took power in Petrograd was nothing less than the new elite of the parastatal 
complex that had grown up in the interstices of government inefficiency dur- 
ing the wartime years. The new prime minister, Prince L’vov, was chairman 
of the All-Russian Union of Zemstvos; Russia’s first-ever civilian war minister, 
Aleksandr Guchkov, was chairman ofthe Moscow War Industries Committee. 
Other ministers in the new cabinet (Tereshchenko, Manuilov) shared similar 
wartime experiences in the public organisations. The new government pro- 
ceeded to dismiss local officials and replace them with ‘their people’, often 
introducing a great deal of confusion into local administration. At the same 
time, they appealed to ‘society’ to join with them in the new politics and to 
help consolidate the ‘revolution’. 
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These appeals were heeded not only by educated society, but by organisa- 
tions that quickly mobilised to speak for labour, peasants, soldiers, Cossacks 
and any number of other groups that had felt excluded or marginalised in the 
imperial political order: urban and rural soviets, trade unions, factory com- 
mittees, workers’ militias, food and land committees and others. They took 
advantage of the new freedoms to call organisational congresses and make 
their own claims to the revolution’s agenda of transformation. The organisa- 
tions took on themselves very practical functions largely out of self-defence 
when the traditional forces of law and order lost control over the country, but 
they also articulated various ideologies of self-rule and self-government (and 
freedom from external authorities) in their local affairs. This was a new type 
of parastatal complex emerging in response to the perceived elite politics of 
educated society and its organisations.” 

In particular, workers and peasants, parallel to and often overlapping with 
various national groups, began arming themselves against marauders in Red 
Guards, factory militias and partisan detachments in a further stage of the inter- 
penetration of society and army and in a militarisation of the class divisions 
of imperial society. At the same time, the new political class, both the Provi- 
sional Government representatives of educated society and the self-proclaimed 
spokesmen of democracy (the soldiers, workers and peasants) in the Petrograd 
Soviet coalition of moderate socialist parties, appealed to the soldiers to sup- 
port the revolution and the new state. This change in attitude towards the 
army was remarkable and was the result of the wartime evolution of atti- 
tudes towards patriotism and the war itself on the part of nearly all the major 
political parties. Now that the autocracy was no more and the ‘Revolution’ 
was in power, society was expected to understand the need for continued 
mobilisation and sacrifice for the war against the German enemy. Revolu- 
tionary defencism permitted a good part of the socialist Left to join with the 
liberals of the Provisional Government in patriotic unity. The opposition to 
the war did not go away, however, and splits deepened among the socialists 
and anarchists between revolutionary defencists, internationalists who sought 
an honourable, democratic peace and a small but growing minority move- 
ment, led by Lenin and the Bolsheviks, who called for Russia’s defeat and the 
radicalisation of the revolution. 


12 On these organisations, see John L. H. Keep, The Russian Revolution: A Study in Mass 
Mobilization (New York: Norton, 1976), though Keep’s focus is not on the extension of 
the parastatal complex to the previously disfranchised layers of the population, but their 
co-optation by the Bolsheviks during 1917 and 1018. 
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The extension of political citizenship to the soldiers in Orders No. 1and2in 
March 1917 marked a new stage in the conflation of political and military power 
in Russia. Soldiers made use of their new freedoms to demand democratic 
reforms of the army, including the election of soldiers’ committees to run 
day-to-day affairs in units. Although intended only for the Petrograd garrison, 
this new military order spread throughout the disintegrating imperial army as 
soldiers entered political life as defenders of revolutionary Russia. There were 
alarming signs of the coming civil war in the army as well, as officers deemed 
insufficiently sympathetic to the revolution were executed by self-appointed 
revolutionary committees. 

The return of émigrés and exiles from years abroad or in Siberia contributed 
to a general radicalisation of politics towards the left. This included the rise of 
an important set of non-Russian national proto-elites who began to seize part 
of the local political resources that were available in the growing vacuum of 
central control. In Ukraine, Georgia, Latvia, Finland and elsewhere, the new 
elites began challenging the parastatal complex that had come to power in 
Petrograd over the terms of rule and governance. The Provisional Govern- 
ment preferred to postpone any restructuring of the former empire until the 
convocation of the Constituent Assembly, but the continued deterioration of 
the centre’s authority brought forth the response of escalating demands for 
autonomy for local decision makers. Here, too, soldiers played important, if 
sometimes conflicting, roles. The army, too, was not only not spared the gen- 
eral economic deterioration of the country, but probably suffered more and 
was asked a greater sacrifice. Deteriorating morale in the army led Aleksandr 
Kerensky, the prime minister of the third coalition Provisional Government, to 
conclude that a new offensive was the only solution to the further Bolshevisa- 
tion of the soldiers. That disastrous June offensive against the Central Powers 
marked the end of the imperial army as an institution and its transformation 
into a variety of successor militaries. Kerensky, incidentally, in a new stage of 
the conflation of military and civilian spheres, added to his responsibilities as 
prime minister those of war minister. 

The failed offensive also weakened the resistance of the army high command 
to another proposed solution to the Bolshevisation of the soldiers, namely, 
the nationalisation of the imperial army. The largest such movement was 
among the Ukrainians, who argued that allowing soldiers to fight alongside 
their co-nationals would enable the military to mobilise their fighting spirit 
and better defend their native land. This movement spread to other non- 
Russian groups and frequently provoked counter-mobilisations on the part of 
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self-identified ‘Russian’ soldiers. The conflicts of the early years of the war, 
especially in the prisoner-of-war camps, were now infiltrating the army itself. 
And the constant rhythm of army and national congresses and conferences and 
the reassignments and reorganisations that were agreed to in the name of these 
nationalisations led to further disorganisation in the military and the collapse 
of its fighting capacity. The deterioration of the generals’ place in politics 
was captured by the failure of the coup by General Lavr Kornilov in August, 
which was itself intended as a move largely to reverse the decline in order and 
security. 

The Bolsheviks who seized power in October 1917 proclaimed peace to all the 
belligerent powers and hoped that they would have a peaceful breathing spell 
to consolidate their new regime. The Germans, though they had supported 
just such a revolutionary outcome in Russia from the beginning of the war 
(and had sent the Bolshevik leader Vladimir Lenin back from his exile in Zurich 
across German-occupied Central Europe), saw an opportunity to break the 
stalemate of the previous year and advanced on the fledgling revolutionary 
dictatorship. The splits that had transformed the politics of moderate socialists 
now were replicated in the republic of soviets. Revolutionary defencism moved 
yet further to the left and allowed the mobilisation of war to be harnessed 
to a programme of socialist transformation of the nation. The hard-headed 
Lenin, however, had little initial faith in the demoralised soldiers to defend the 
latest version of the revolution; he fought hard for peace with the Germans. 
After they had occupied most of Ukraine, Belorussia and the Baltic coast, 
and only after he threatened to resign his party and state posts, did Lenin get 
his way. He bought peace with the surrender of the western borderlands to 
the enemy and was not forgiven for many years by patriotic Bolsheviks who 
wanted to carry the international revolutionary war to Europe and beyond. 
(Other Russian nationalist forces also considered the Brest Treaty a betrayal 
of ‘Russia’s’ national interests.) 

Still, even the initial experience with the steamrollering German army dur- 
ing the winter of 1917-18 forced another epochal change on the Bolshevik Party, 
which had not only opposed the war but had also been opposed to a standing, 
professional army. In the spring of 1918, the party leadership began to jettison 
its objections to an effective, bureaucratic fighting force and its previous attach- 
ment to a democratic, militia force that would unite a democratic citizenry in 
self-defence. Though the Bolsheviks’ real baptism by fire would come in the 
civil war fought against the Whites and other rivals, the German invasion of 
winter 1917-18 was their wake-up call and had been prepared by the ongoing 
realignment of socialism and war mobilisation that was captured by the slogan 
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of revolutionary defencism and the general trend of conflating military and 
civilian spheres. 

Moreover, the Bolsheviks carried further the innovations in political- 
military organisation that the Provisional Government had introduced in 1917 
under Kerensky. Not trusting in the spontaneous politics of the soldiers but 
acknowledging their potential as cultural and organisational forces in the 
country, the Provisional Government created a “Bureau for Socio-Political 
Enlightenment’ and eventually an entire Political Directorate of the War 
Ministry to channel the considerable political energies of the soldiers in sup- 
port of the regime. The Bolsheviks waited only until April 1918 before it 
replicated this experiment with its own Political Directorate of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Red Army. The conflation of civilian and military spheres that 
Kerensky attempted to push forward from the summer of 1917 was finally 
accomplished by the Bolsheviks in their creation of the Council of Defence. 
The new form of parastatal complex that had emerged over the course of 
1917, the soviet network of local organs of self-administration, was attached to 
the new war mobilisation effort as the revolution spread across a war-weary 
population. 


1918, the final year of war: occupation 
and intervention 


After the winter assault of the Central Powers, the eastern front became 
the occupation regime of Germany and Austria-Hungary over the lands they 
acquired under the harsh and exploitative terms ofthe Treaty of Brest-Litovsk.® 
The war had taken its toll on the Central Powers, too, and the Russian Rev- 
olutions of 1917 had created new senses of possibility for oppositionist politi- 
cians there too. Not surprisingly, new revolutionary governments supplanted 
the dynastic monarchies very shortly after the capitulation of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary in November 1918. In the intervening year, the two armies 
served to shield a series of recently proclaimed sovereign states along the 
western and southern borders of Bolshevik Russia. From Finland to Georgia 
the Central Powers appeared to have accomplished one of their most impor- 
tant wartime goals, the detaching of the borderland peoples (Randvélker) from 
the Russian heartland. Only now that a genuinely revolutionary regime was 
in place in Petrograd (soon to relocate to Moscow), Germany and Austria- 
Hungary (and the other major belligerent powers as well) began to fear the 


13 See John W. Wheeler-Bennett, Brest-Litovsk: The Forgotten Peace, March 1918 (London: 
Macmillan, 1938). 
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‘contagion’ would spread to their own war-weary and weakened populations. 
Early in the war Lenin had called for the transformation of the international 
war into a global civil war. That threat came much closer to realisation due to 
the continued involvement of the major belligerent powers in the conflicts on 
the territory of the now former Russian Empire. 

The war also continued by proxy when the Entente Powers recognised the 
Bolsheviks’ leading rivals, the volunteer army of South Russia, as the legiti- 
mate successor government of Russia, especially after the Bolsheviks signed 
the peace treaty with the Central Powers and thereby threatened to give the 
Germans one more respite on the eastern front. In order to keep Russia in the 
war, mainly the British, French and American (soon joined by the Japanese) 
governments sent advisers, some arms and military equipment to the anti- 
Bolshevik forces who became known as the Whites. The core of the White 
movement was former imperial military men, but they were joined by repre- 
sentatives of the former civilian political elites of the Provisional Government, 
who had recently been Centrist-Left in their politics but who mostly moved 
rapidly to the right over the course of 1917. Among other platforms, they 
persisted in their patriotic defence of the integrity of the Russian Empire as 
they had earlier in the war. Because these anti-Bolshevik proto-states (the 
most important in the south of Denikin and Wrangel, Siberia under Admiral 
Kolchak and the north-east under General Yudenich) were forced to operate 
on the peripheries of the former empire, however, in borderland regions of 
ethnically very mixed populations (and certainly not necessarily dominated by 
Russian nationals), this politics undermined their cause, especially when the 
Bolsheviks (and even Woodrow Wilson) were promising varying degrees of 
national self-determination. Not surprisingly, the Whites made scant progress 
in uniting the anti-Bolshevik forces across the empire, notably the Cossacks, 
Ukrainians, Finns and Turko-Muslim peoples. In fact, they were barely able to 
sustain a united front among themselves over such fundamental issues as the 
conduct of the anti-Bolshevik war or how much of the recently overturned 
political and socio-economic orders to restore. 

Even had the White military and political leadership been able to forge a 
more unified front, the Entente allies, too, quarrelled among themselves over 
the post-war order; both their leaders and their local representatives had little 
understanding of the local conditions or national political forces where they 
chose to intervene, and they also faced war-weary populations back home and 
in their overseas colonies. The relatively insignificant material contributions 
of the foreign supporters of intervention in Russian affairs nonetheless helped 
to prolong the violence and fighting of the civil war for at least three years 
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after the formal end of the world war itself in November 1918. And it provided 
the Bolshevik state with one of its most powerful founding myths, that of 
‘capitalist encirclement’. The Russian Soviet Republic declared itself an armed 
camp and began to build its own form of socialist state under the pressures 
of wartime mobilisation of economy and society. This was to be only one of 
many lasting legacies of this brutal, modern, total world war. 
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